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COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL. 



HAWTHORNE'S "MARBLE FAWN." 

(J ) T is curious to observe how the 
"flr -* world takes things for granted — 

j$j for instance, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and his new novel. Because it 
' liked his former works, because he 
had written nothing for some time, 
and because '' The Marble Fawn" was 
written in Italy, therefore the world 
granted its favorable decision beforehand. 
All have pronounced it to be "the au- 
thor's best work," and the author himself 
to bo "a man of superlative genius:'' — in 
both premises we believe all are mis- 
taken. Hawthorne is. to our apprehen- 
sion, a man of limited powers ; while 
" The Marble Fawn" is not, in any sense, 
hie " best work." " The Scarlet Letter' 
is, beyond question, the most powerful, 
the most consistent, and the most original 
of his productions — all of which, however, 
have an unsatisfying incompleteness about 
them, which, in an artistic sense, at least, 
is a great fault. Some critics bring for- 
ward this incompleteness as a proof of his 
power ! It is, we apprehend, evidence 
of that weakness, somewhere in his men- 
tality, which forever will prevent his 
taking rank as a writer of truly great 
genius. 

Wo see it in the very personality of the 
man himself, as shown in the Preface. 
That Preface is a silly performance, to 
say the least. It would not have been so, 
perhaps, if written by a girl, from whom 
we expect a certain gentle appealing, and 
in whom we can forgive a trifling amount 
of pretty, self-decrying vanity. But for a 
man of the conceded position of Haw- 
thorne, such prettyness is truly incom- 
prehensible. 

In ptyle, the " Marble Fawn" is ver- 
bose, even to weariness. A good proof- 
reader would cut it down fully one 
fourth, and improve it. Let the reader 
pass over one pago carefully with a pen- 
cil, and see how many relative pronouns 
and expletives alone ho can safely ex- 
punge. The experiment will make sad 
disaster, but greatly improve the structure 
of sentences, and epigrammatize the long- 
drawn-out idea. How poorly it sustains 
a comparison with the style of Edgar A. 
Poe, when he enters into the same field 
of composition! The one profuse as 
leaves — the other concentrated as the 
oil of flowers. 

Tho range of the author's imagery is 



singularly limited. We have the same 
idea iterated and reiterated, until its re- 
currence causes us to pass hurriedly over 
many pages. Let the reader note how 
frequently the same image returns — how 
the same idea is made to re-appear, and 
he will not fail to ask . himself, : ' Why 1" 
If the author's power of illustration is 
" exhaustless," as some critics inform us,, 
we ask, why this reproduction of simile, 
figure, and idea ? 

But, it is in the moral purpose of his 
book that he most betrays the fatal feeble- 
ness which qualifies his greatness, and 
prevents his ever satisfying the expecta- 
tions which he has aroused. In defiance 
of "critics," we must assert this. If he 
could develop his idea to a normal, ra- 
tional, and satisfactory ultimate, he would 
indeed be a " great genius," worthy to be 
mentioned along with the truly great in 
art and literature. 

Was any one, spiritually, ever any wiser 
for one of Hawthorne's books ? He can 
propound a moral difficulty, but he cannot 
answer the question which himself hath 
raised. Does he answer, even by in- 
ference, the question involved in the ex- 
perience of Donatello ? He does not. 
When we close the book, arc we satisfied 
in mind or in spirit ? No ! 

.^Esthetically, the novel is a failure. 
A couple appear before us, enact their 
parts, and disappear in a mist, perplexed 
and obscure, into which there falls a 
single gleam of the light of heaven, which 
does not reveal their destination, but only 
bids us not to despair for them. We 
turn away disappointed. Wo had hoped 
— what had we not hoped ? We had 
feared also ; and we still hope and fear, 
as at first : the sense of incompleteness is 
vividly with us. 

There is an idiosyncracy about all his 
leading characters. In Hester Prynne 
and the minister, in Miriam and Donatello, 
we see it; they are none of them of sinful 
and polluted lives — they have yielded to a 
sudden, overwhelming temptation, and 
committed a single crime, which dooms 
them henceforth to a punis*Iiment — a men- 
tal punishment — which wc feel all the 
time simply is unwarrantably terrible. 
But is it too terrible ? asks their author. 
" Repent, and ye shall be forgiven," says 
Christ, simply enough ; but these, re- 
penting in dust and ashes, never seem to 
attain to earthly peace, if, indeed, to a 
heavenly hope. Their sufferings are 
morbid. Herein lies Hawthorne's weak- 



ness, and his power is to paint this morbid 
temperament ; but when it is asserted that 
he is a great moral delineator, it must 
be from misconstruction of the office of 
truth. 

His fancy is like a rainbow, born in 
clouds, flitting into gloom ; his philoso- 
phy is the mere creature of his imagina- 
tion ; and thus it is, that, although he is 
in some sense a genius, he is not a " great 
genius.'.' The master spirits of any age 
have proved their power by divining things 
as they are, not by coloring and typifying 
all things by their own individual per- 
sonality. Dickens' men, women, and 
children, all are truly, exquisitely daguer- 
reotyped — all unlike, yet all true to truth. 
Hawthorne has but one creation. He 
gives it different names and garments, but 
it still is the same ; and still, in every 
guise, a weird, half-human thiug, absorb- 
ing us in a wondering, pitying interest, 
but as unsatisfying to the mind as a half- 
ripened fruit to the taste. He seems to 
us to possess fancy rather than imagina- 
tion ; a vivid, rich, illimitable fancy, not 
warm and cheerful like the day, but rather 
like some brilliant moonlight, bathing the 
scene with lustre, yet giving to familiar 
objects a mysterious presence ; bringing 
out its power the more strikingly by the 
dark, fantastic shadows lying below. 

To the dreamy charm, the magic in- 
terest, the weird faccifulness, the sug- 
gestive power of Hawthorne's genius, we 
give our tribute of keen appreciation. 
But he is a fatalist ; he lets fate lead his 
characters, he cannot save them, he can- 
not lift them up, he surrenders them to 
the inevitable ; and so his genius is cir- 
cumscribed. 

These are our impressions of the " Mar- 
ble Fawn.'' We write them out, because 
no criticism which we have perused 
seemed correctly to characterize the work. 
That we have not misconceived its faults 
and ignored its excellences, we feel to be 
true, for many — not " professed critics," 
but, withal, very clear thinkers and ca- 
pable judges — have, in our hearing, ex- 
pressed similar opinions of the work to 
those set forth above. 

What a sequel to the " Marble Fawn" 
would be the story of Miriam's life and 
destiny ! Is Hawthorne purposely hold- 
ing it in reserve, or is he unable to per- 
fect the creation which he has called into 
a kind of deformed being ? We believe 
the latter. 



